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result is a chaos even more chaotic than the 'system of fictions' 
exhibited. That this is fundamentally self-contradictory (a thing not 
permissible to a system) need not be argued. The positing of unde- 
fined premises afterward declared to be unknowable and the confine- 
ment of knowledge exclusively to ' fictions ' make that inevitable. But 
the doctrine of 'fiction' is itself based on another assumption, which 
is tacitly made, but is altogether unwarranted. This is the assumption 
that reality must be self -consistent. But suppose — and there is at 
least as much, if not more philosophic reason for supposing reality 
to be self-contradictory as for supposing it to be self-consistent — that 
it isn't, then what become of your 'fictions'? They become, as both 
Pragmatism and the New Realism hold, part and parcel, the very 
essence, of Reality. 

The whole 'system' of 'als-ob,' then, rests on an assumption, which 
has more against it than for it. In this the system exhibits its close 
logical relation to Christian Science, of which it is formally the con- 
verse. For Christian Science rests on the identical assumption and 
also makes use of a system of 'fictions' or 'error.' But, for Christian 
Science, error, the whole mechanism of human thought, is mortal, 
the source of evil and death, while for the 'Philosophy' of ' Als-Ob' 
error is healing, the source of joy and life. Such is the power of the 
' name.' 

H. M. Kallen. 
The University of Wisconsin. 

Devoir et DurSe. Essai de morale social. Par J. Wilbois. Paris, 

Felix Alcan, 1912. — pp. 406. 

It is possible to subject a system of philosophy to a two-fold criti- 
cism. Its principles may be either examined and evaluated in them- 
selves, or they may be accepted, at least provisionally, and their 
consequences developed. A principle of explanation must be tested 
by the reason, but it must also show itself capable of application. 
Usually the two tasks are performed by different men; and it is there- 
fore not surprising to find that M. Wilbois, who has essayed to con- 
struct a system of ethics upon the foundation provided by Bergson's 
philosophy, has left to others any necessary criticism of the theories 
upon which he builds. In fact, so far as one may judge from the 
present book, he accepts Bergson's philosophy by an act of faith; and 
he thus presents another instance of the fact referred to somewhere 
by William James, viz., that one is either for Bergson or against him. 
Something in the nature of his writings or in their mode of presen- 
tation, makes the critical attitude difficult. We believe or reject, 
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and thus with Fichte we show what manner of men we are. M. 
Wilbois is a disciple. 

At first thought the weak point of Devoir et Duree lies in the arbi- 
trary nature of its conclusions. There is no doubt that Bergson's 
philosophy provides in its doctrine of spontaneity a foundation for 
ethics that is at least more obvious than those offered by more ration- 
alistic systems. L'ilan vital not only necessitates the recognition of 
the freedom of the will, but it also provides an interpretation for the 
phenomena of determinism, which are relegated to a lower place as 
useful tools of action. Necessary laws are not denied or explained 
away, but are made less fundamental than liberty. The greater 
portion of the present book is taken up with the development of the 
relations of liberty and determinism in the fields of physics and of 
sociology; and it is only in the final chapter that we are given the 
promised system of ethics. Here, with the possible exception of 
some unimportant details, we are confronted with strictly orthodox 
views of morality and religion. The writer apparently intends to 
prove that these are the necessary results of the metaphysical prin- 
ciples with which he starts, and which he has accepted from his master ; 
but the relationship between the two is by no means a close one. 
At best he has shown that it is possible to combine Bergson's phi- 
losophy with the teachings of the Church. Whether the possibility 
is not itself the result of a certain vagueness in the metaphysics 
concerned is still an open question. 

Indeed, a further consideration of M. Wilbois's problem and the 
mode of his solution makes it evident that any similar development 
of Bergson's philosophy would be open to a like charge of arbitrariness. 
According to his principles, reason and determination are at bottom 
identical, and a deterministic ethics might be developed which should 
follow strictly from its initial doctrines. But how is such a justi- 
fication possible for any libertarian system? Will not any formulation 
of its principles be the work of the intellect, and as such, a translation 
into deterministic language and thus a misinterpretation? Bergson's 
philosophy justifies the arbitrary nature of M. Wilbois's results. The 
mistake lies in the attempt to provide a derivation for them where 
none is needed. M. Wilbois is not yet sufficiently habituated to his 
master's gospel really to set aside the claims of the reason. 

Let us turn to the consideration of the details of the argument. 
The great problem for morality is said to be that of human liberty, 
which is continually threatened by the determinism of the sciences. 
Yet the proofs adduced by the latter are convincing only because one 
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wishes to find them so. In many men life is dominated by an alter- 
nation of lethargy and of the satisfaction of capricious desires. A 
belief in determinism is the result of moral paralysis. The true 
remedy would be to force such men to act, yet since this is often 
impossible and since their intellectual objections strengthen their 
instinctive prejudices, it is desirable to take their dialectic seriously 
and destroy their pretexts. Physics and sociology must both be 
examined, the one because it inspires us with the fear of a universal 
mechanism, the other because it teaches us that our freedom is 
actually less than we had supposed. Before proceeding to such an 
examination, the author gives us a short chapter upon the method of 
common sense, in which he briefly states the Bergsonian theories 
upon space and time in their relation to liberty and determinism. 
The two following chapters, upon the methods of the physical and 
social sciences, are also in agreement with Bergson's general position. 
The first, which is a statement and defence of the interpretation of 
physics due especially to M. Poincare, is followed by an attempt to 
apply the same principles to sociology. In sociology as in physics 
there is a creation both of laws and of facts. In both invariable laws 
reduce the duration (la durie) of institutions or of inert matter to an 
empty time (temps), which ignores creative evolution. A fifth chapter 
upon the rules of inductive logic ends the introductory portion of the 
book. 

The fundamental problem as stated on page 121 is: what are the 
relations of human liberty to natural determinism? Here again 
physics and sociology are taken as representative of the sciences, and 
the relation of human liberty to physical and to social determinism 
is examined separately. The discussion of the former is divided into 
three parts. In the first place the principal objections to liberty on 
the part of physics are criticised and shown to be inapplicable. Sec- 
ondly liberty is declared to be at the basis of determinism, which 
is impossible without it; and thirdly, the preceding discussion is said 
to have its logical conclusion in the doctrine of a matter which is 
purely relative and which is the gradual creation of man, who needs 
it for his activity. Liberty and determinism are both real, yet they 
must not be regarded as two adjacent fields, so that any increase in 
the one domain means a decrease in the other; they are in two different 
planes, and if scientific determinism is further and further extended, 
such a growth is only another victory for human freedom. The mind 
creates facts, laws and the substrate of laws, and what is new for 
one generation becomes a necessity for the next. 
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In the chapters upon the relation between liberty and social deter- 
minism, Bergson's philosophy is left behind, in that we are here dealing 
with a subject not discussed by him. His principles, which have been 
found so satisfactory in the case of physical determinism, are now to 
be tried in a new field, and one more closely related to moral activity. 
There is a science of society because there are social laws, but these 
laws are different from those of physics in two respects: they express 
habits and tendencies rather than invariable correlations and their 
only direct application is to the group instead of to the individual. 
Consequently, though they may limit human liberty, they cannot 
destroy it. Social phenomena are merely conditions in human life; 
they are never causes, because they are never sufficient by themselves 
to produce the effect. Yet such factors may be of varying degrees of 
sufficiency: the conditions may have greater or less resemblance to 
causes. In the classification of societies the words Orient and Occi- 
dent serve to represent the extreme degrees of this difference. The 
inhabitants of the Orient are distinguished by three characteristics: 
(i) the geographical factors, such as soil and climate, are sufficient 
determinants to be called causes; (2) the race displays little freedom, 
since it is checked by the influence of the land ; and (3) the individual, 
on the contrary, may be regarded as free, in a certain sense of the 
term, because, being in no close relationship with his fellows, he 
displays a high degree of capriciousness in his actions. In such 
societies, where determinism is most evident, there is the greatest 
lack of constraint. We have at once the triumph of sociological 
materialism and of the liberty of indifference (p. 157). 

The distinguishing traits of Occidental peoples are the opposite of 
these. There one finds (1) that determinism depends upon human 
initiative. Man controls to a large extent the natural phenomena 
among which he finds himself. (2) Because of this control, the race 
is free and not dependent upon natural causes. (3) The individual, 
on the other hand, is related to all his fellow individuals and is bound 
by them all. His actions are less free, more open to prediction, than 
in Oriental societies. The division of labor has created two hier- 
archies, one industrial, where the workman is subordinated to his 
chiefs; the other, that of governments. Nevertheless such laws, 
though from one standpoint they limit action, from another are its 
necessary condition. Determinism permits an extension of action, 
because the latter is thereby provided with a basis. There is no 
liberty outside of society, there is no society without its laws. 

The application of these principles to the concrete cases of the 
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organisations of workingmen and of employers of labor is extremely 
interesting. The claim is made that in every such union for a common 
object not only the group as a whole but also the individual member 
of the group has gained in the extent of his freedom. His life is more 
active and also shows increasing marks of productive progress; and in 
last analysis these are the criteria of liberty. 

The relationship between a man and his fellows constitutes what 
may be called a static determinism ; but there is also the determinism 
which binds a man to his ancestors, indeed to every phenomenon which 
has preceded him. If human liberty is to be established, it must be 
found also in the history of human development; and here again 
Bergson has laid the foundation for the present investigation. Human 
evolution takes place through a succession of human inventions, each 
of which has four elements: (i) the soul of the discovery, its idea as 
it comes from the mind of its inventor; (2) the essential part of its 
body, material or social, the necessary tools created by the needs of 
the soul; (3) accessory organs borrowed from preceding institutions; 
and (4) the forms of both necessary and accessory organs, as they 
have become adapted to their environment. The third and fourth, 
namely, the phenomena of survival and adaptation, are the mechanical 
envelope of the invention, while the first two are the free growth, the 
spontaneous appearance of a moment in Velan vital. Science, religion, 
art, morality and industry all display these same tendencies; and 
one of the best proofs of the general validity of the preceding analysis 
is that Christianity conforms to the rule. Though exceptional in its 
essence, as a social factor it follows the ordinary social laws. Evi- 
dently then determinism and liberty are inextricably united, neither 
is possible without the other. 

A study of human liberty, then, resolves itself into a study of 
characteristic human tendencies. These are (1) the industrial tend- 
ency, which includes as preface the scientific tendency and as com- 
plement the commercial tendency; (2) moral tendencies, which 
end in religious tendencies. These two include almost the whole 
personality, and the first prepare the way for the second. Beside 
them are two others, slighter and less important, viz., the tendencies 
of metaphysics and of art. Yet all of these phenomena are racial 
phenomena, and their liberty is the liberty of the group. If the 
freedom of the race is based upon the slavery of the individual, it is 
of little or no value; for after all, "c'est pour moi que je vis" (p. 253). 
We have escaped from physical determinism to little purpose, if 
heredity is to take its place. Upon analysis, heredity is found to 
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comprise three factors, physiological heredity, education and insti- 
tutions. None of these are determining causes. They resemble 
physical laws only in that they are universal. Man receives the past 
as an impulse of life, an active tendency, a survival of creative force. 
The fact that the past continues to live in him gives him a greater, not 
a less degree of liberty, because it makes activity and progress more 
possible to him. 

In connection with the question of heredity, M. Wilbois sketches 
at some length a system of education in which the will, the intellect 
and the affections shall all receive their proper training. It is only in 
the final chapter of the book that we come upon the system of ethics 
promised in its title. We are told (p. 315) that every study of liberty 
is itself a study of morality, because the one does not exist without 
the other. Man is free just in so far as he tends to be moral, for 
morality is one of the essential attributes of liberty. From this point 
of view the whole book is a treatise upon morality and the final 
chapter becomes merely its conclusion. We have found I'ilan moral 
everywhere, in discoveries and inventions, which are always a victory 
of mind over matter, in the economic forms of modern society, which 
demand effort and generosity, and in the recognition of his own 
vocation on the part of the individual. With such a foundation an 
extraneous justification for the obligatory nature of morality is 
unnecessary. Duty can never be explained by something different 
from itself; it can never be constituted out of foreign elements. It 
is an ultimate, incapable of complete analysis. One does not explain 
it, one obeys it, and obedience is a necessary preliminary to knowledge. 
Duty is contained in the definition of humanity; it is not an idea which 
can be produced or established by means of dialectic. It exists, and 
that is all that needs to be said about it, for it holds together living 
societies. Morality is autonomous, yet it is related to metaphysics 
and is ultimately identified with religion, for the human race becomes 
greater only through the immanent action of God. It is an inde- 
pendent morality, because it is not deduced from anything else; 
dependent, because it is not isolated. Its formulas have all the rigidity 
of a commandment and all the adaptability necessary for concrete 
cases. The failure of many moralists in providing a satisfactory 
system of ethics is due to the fact that in opposing mechanism they 
have discarded law. Metaphysics and morality must not be con- 
founded. In the one, formulas may be set aside and intellectualism 
suppressed in a dream which shall, so far as possible, become a pure 
spontaneity. In morality, on the other hand, life must be lived 
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normally. We cannot act without the formulas, spatial and temporal 
resolution of the continuous flow of existence, social laws, ideas of 
good, of sin and of virtue. "In morality as in politics dogmas are 
necessary" (p. 328). Metaphysics denounces the r61e of action in 
knowledge but proves the necessity of knowledge for action. If 
people are to be virtuous, they must have laws. 

Morality commands progress, science teaches us to attain it by 
adaptation, sociological laws aid spiritual progress. The first duty 
for the individual is to find and to obey his vocation. Men with 
different tasks have different duties, and for these no universal laws 
can be laid down, but in practice conscience never errs. Yet vocation 
implies only the most important duties; our daily obligations are 
common to all. They consist (1) in the duties of hygiene and of 
asceticism with respect to our own bodies; (2) in effort and abnegation 
in social relations; and (3) in effort and abnegation in order to consti- 
tute a superhumanity, i. e., to continue the process of evolution. 

The account of concrete duties and their relation to one another is 
unusually full and complete for a book of so general a nature. Every- 
thing is given its proper place, and no doubt is left as to the varying 
degrees of obligation. There are exact rules adjusting the conflicting 
claims of family, class and country. In the interests of moral progress 
marriage is declared indissoluble, but its aim should be purely that of 
accomplishing a social duty. If the claims of art and morality are in 
conflict, the latter should always win. Society has no place for an 
immoral art. Moreover there is a higher social reality which sur- 
rounds and includes all the others. Since it is transcendent, it 
depends upon no other, and must be served without conditions. 
Society imposes upon us the natural virtues; God demands faith, 
hope and charity, faith in the supernatural evolution of humanity, 
hope of immortality, love of other men and of God. "If duration is 
the essence of the spirit, charity is the web of duration" (p. 390). 
These three virtues bind the individual to God, but only through 
the mediation of the Church. Both the dogmas and practices of 
Christianity are to be accepted upon faith, and to test them by the 
criteria which apply to secular knowledge or to the events of ordinary 
life is to misconceive their character. Such a procedure is not so 
much impious as absurd. The Church must be judged from the 
inside; one learns the significance of her doctrines only through 
obedience to her laws. 

At the close of his book, M. Wilbois states that he has made merely 
a beginning and that his work is to be regarded as a program. Viewed 
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as such, it must be recognised as extremely interesting and suggestive ; 
whether it represents a permanent contribution to the knowledge of 
ethical theory may be doubted. 

G. N. Dolson. 
Smith College. 

James Hutchison Stirling; His Life and Work. By Amelia Hutchi- 
son Stirling. London, Fisher Unwin, 1912. — pp. xii, 379. 
The work of Stirling was in many ways remarkable. Living at 
a time when empiricism might be said to be triumphant, when it 
seemed the only philosophy consistent with the methods and results 
of natural science, when it was expounded and defended with the 
facile lucidity of J. S. Mill, the cold analysis of Bain, the synthetic 
imagination of Spencer, and the confident positivism of Lewes, Stirling 
set himself to introduce to his fellow-countrymen, and to English 
students generally, the new way of ideas inaugurated by Kant and 
carried out by Kant's immediate successors. What induced Stirling 
to take this plan for turning the flank of empirical philosophy must 
always remain a curious question. He did not seriously take to the 
study of even the German language till he was thirty-six years of age. 
He had been a student of science and a qualified medical practitioner 
for fourteen years before he found free opportunity for giving up his 
time and energy to understand German philosophy. He had an 
undergraduate's acquaintance with philosophy at Glasgow University, 
but had not prosecuted the subject further till he resumed it some 
eighteen years later. So far as he had any intellectual interests out- 
side his professional work, they were taken up mainly with literature, 
in which, judging from the extracts in the early part of the Life, he 
achieved a certain level of amateurish success. No doubt he felt 
that empiricism was not a satisfactory philosophical solution; a 
devoted admirer of Carlyle, as Stirling was from his youth onwards, 
could not have failed to imbibe some of the master's bitter antipathy 
for the 'pig-philosophy,' and intellectual distrust is as often the 
effect as the cause of emotional dislike. Doubtless, too, he had 
vaguely gathered that Kant and Hegel were on the side of the angels 
and had a philosophical secret that was worth the trouble to under- 
stand. But in spite of all that can be adduced, Stirling's reasons for 
taking the voyage to the unknown waters of German idealism remain 
obscure. Chance, curiosity, and circumstances seem the only ex- 
planation for commencing a task, the achievement of which was to 
alter the course of English philosophy in the nineteenth century. 
For the introduction of German philosophy to English students, 



